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OISTST OF 


ABBREVIATIONS 


a 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. = Anno Hijrac (A.D. 622), 
Ak. =Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. =Aquila. 
Arab. = Arabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Ary. =Aryan. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT=Altes Testament. 
AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
e.=eirca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite, 
cf. =compare. 
et. =contrast. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
bad, Bee or editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
Bae = English, 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV = English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Fr. = French. 
Germ. =German. 
Gr. =Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. =Hexateuch. 
Buy = Himyaritie. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Tran. =Iranian. 


Isr. = Israclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX=Septnagint. 
Min. = Minzan. 

‘| MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. =note. 
NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P= Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. =Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. = Roman. 
RV=Revised Version. 
RVm=Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzean. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. = Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. = Sanskrit. 
Symm. = Symmachus. 

| Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) =times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 

La = Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt=Deuteronomy. 


Jos= Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg=Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,2 S=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob = Obadiah. 


1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag= Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth=Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three = Song of the Three Maccabees, 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt= Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal=Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col =Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev =Revelation. 
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UI. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. : 

Baldwin=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth=Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (71894). 

Benzinger= Heb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann=Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = Syr. - köm. Jecchtsbuch aus dem 
fünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge=Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Dict. des ant. grec. et Tom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch., 
1905. 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum™, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen= Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= drabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realencyclopd die für Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (71892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zöpffel = Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt=Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Ktudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy = History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir=Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopzedias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AHR= American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh=American Journal of Philology. 

AJPs= American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTh=American Journal of Theology. 

AMG=Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

AR = Anthropological De 

ARW = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS=Acta Sancetorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack=Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1394. 

Pauly-Wissowa=Realencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de lart dans lantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Reville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1356. 

Roscher= Lex. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schajff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer=@JY?®, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade= Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend=Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land‘, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites*, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology!?, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen®= Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)= Primitive Culture’, 1891 [41903]. 

Ueberweg= Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber=Jüdische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften?, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Ance. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson = Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Die gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden®, 
1892. 
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and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG =Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWHI= Archeological Survey of W. India. 

AZ = Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG = Beiträge zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 

BCH=Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE= Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG = Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL=Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex. 
andrie. 

BSAL=BulletindelaSoc. d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 

BSAP=Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l’Academie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBTS= Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CE=Catholic Encyclopedia. 

CF=Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS=Cults of the Greck States (larnell). 

Cf=Census of India. 

CIA =Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE=Corpns Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG=Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL=Corpus inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS= Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT?; sce below]. 

CR=Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum., 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dicet. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 


Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI=Dicet. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNB=Dict. of National Biography. 

DPhP=Dict. of Philoophy and Psychology. 

DWAW =Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopædia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEFM=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI=Encyelopaedia of Isläm. 

ERE=The present work. 

Exp= Expositor. 

ExpT= Expository Times. 

FHG=Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum (coll. 
C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ=Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen), 

GIA P=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV=Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL=Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ = Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handwörterbuch. 

IA =Indian Antiquary. 

[CC = International Critical Commentary. 

ICO = International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICR=1Indian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Greece (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IGA=Tnscrip. Greer Antiquissime. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE =1nternational Journal of Ethics. 

ITL=International Theological Library. 

JA= Journal Asiatique. 





xxiil 


JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI=Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JASB=Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe=Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS=Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

JD=Journal des Débats. 

JDTh=Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE=Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS=Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPh=Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

J RS= Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschritten und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT*=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh= Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT=Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (llartland). 

LSSt= Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Melasine. 

MAIBL=M£&moires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH =Monumenta Germanie Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGW J =Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MWJ = Magazin 
Judentums. 

NBAC= Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC= Nineteenth Century. 

NHW B= Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NT ZG =Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS=Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


fiir Wissenschaft des 
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PASE = Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbücher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE°=Prot. Realencyclopidie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Päli Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d’Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

RC=Revue Critiqne. 

RCel=Revue Celtique. 

RCh=Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM = Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Realencyclopädie. 

REG= Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

fig = Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ=Nevue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d’Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d’Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR= Revue de !’Histoire des Religions. 

RMM=Revue du monde musulman. 

EN=Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh=Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d’Epigraphie et d’Rist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI = Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P= Recueil de Travaux relatifs à l’ Archéologie 
et à la Philologie, 

RTP =Revue des traditions populaires, 

LiThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RV V=Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 





LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W =Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB=Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK=Studien und Kritiken. 

SIA =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG W =Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWAW=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES =Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ =Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE=Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

T, ae == Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche- 
ology. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI=Western Asiatic Inscriptions, 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

Z4=Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für ägyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP =Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins. 

ZE=Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPRP = Dance für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVYRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palästina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT?, LOTS, ete.] 
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COMMEMORATION OF THE DEAD 





enemies’; Good Friday: ‘graciously behold’; Lent iv.: ‘may 
mercifully ha reliaved'—where the italicized worda ara not in 
the original. 

Instances of change of thought.—Sexagesima: ‘grant that 
by the protection of the teacher of the Gentilea’ (‘conceda . . . 
ut... Doctorie gentium protectione’) is changed into ‘grant 
that by thy pnwer.’ Epiph. v., Trin. xxii.: ‘guard with con- 
tinual lovingkindneas (pietate)? hecome respectivaly ‘keep 
. . - continually in thy true religion,’ and ‘keep . in con- 
tinual godlinesa.’ Trin. vii.: ‘foster (nutrias) what ia good in 
ua and... guard it when fostered (nutrita)’ ia turned into 
‘nourish us with all goodness... and keep ua in the gama.’ 
Matins 2nd: ‘whom to serve is to reign’ (‘cui aervira, regnara 
est’) becomes ‘ whose eervice is perfect freedom.’ 


At the final revision of 1662 this feature of 
paraphrase and variation was made still more 
rominent. Several of the collects which had 
teen almost literally translated in 1549 were 
re-touched in this direction by Cosin and his 
assistants, often to their manifest improvement. 


Thua St. John Evang. : ‘May attain to thy avarlasting gifts’ 
(‘ad dona pervaniat aempiterna’) waa paraphrased ‘may ao 
walk in the light of Thy truth, that it may at length attain to 
the light of everlasting lifa.’ Trin. viii.: ‘God, whose pro- 
videnca is never deceived’ (‘Deua, cujua providentia in aui 
dispositione non fallitur’) became ‘O Gad, whose never-failing 
providence ordereth all things both in heaven and earth.’ Trin. 
xviii. : ‘The infections of the devil’ (“diahalica contagia ') was 
expanded into ‘tha temptations of the world, tha flesh, and 
the devil.’ Eaater iv.: ‘who dost make the minds of the 
faithful to ha af one will’ (‘qui fidelium mentea unius efficia 
voluntatis’) became ‘who alone canet order tha unruly wills 
and affectiona of ainful men.’ Collects similarly treated ara 
Innocants, Epiph. iv., Trinity, Trin. ix., xiii., xix., St. Paul. 


The collects of the Pr. Bk. not traceable to 
ancient sources are constructed on the traditional 
lines, and in beauty of thought and diction and 
in harmony of balanced clauses do not lose by 
comparison with the classical models. They are 
usually based on the Gospel or Epistle for the 
day. Many of them are for Saints’ days, when, 
as a rule, the Latin collect asked for the Saint’s 
intercession. 


The original collects, which, except when otherwise atated, 
date from 1549, are: Adv. i., i., iii. (1661, replacing tha 1549 
translation of the Latin collect), Christmas, Epiph. vi. (1661), 
Quinqnag., Ash Wednesday, Lent i., Easter Even (1661), Easter 
i, ii., St. Andrew (1552, replacing ona of 1549), St. Thomas, St. 
Matthias, St. Mark, 88. Philip and James, St. Barnabas, St. 
John Baptiet, St. Peter, St. Jamea, the Tranafiguration (American 
Pr. Bk., 1892), St. Matthew, St. Luke, SS. Simon and Jude, All 
Saints ; alao Communion Office at end, 3rd, 5th, 6th, the collect 
in the Communion of tha Sick, and the Collect (lrieh Pr. Bk., 
1878) for the Rogation daye, which ia founded on one hy Bp. 
Cosin, 1661. The other newly composed prayers, not formed 
after tha ancient pattern, auch as the twa ‘collects’ for tha 
King in the Communian Offica, most of tha prayers which follow 
tha 3rd Collect at Matine and Evenaong, and all but ona 
(‘O God, whosa natura’) of tha ‘Prayera and Thankagivinga 
upon aeveral occasions’ ara outaida the acope of thia article. 

Threa collects only ara addressed to tha Second Paraon af tha 
Trinity, viz. Adv. iii., St. Stephen (which in the original Latin 
is addressed to the Father), and Lent i. In tha Sarum Missal, 
Adv. i., üi., iv. are ao addressed ; hut in the Gelasian form af 
the last the address is to tha Father, the change having heen 
mada in the Gregorian version. Tha ‘Prayer of St. Chry- 
aoatom,’ likewiae addreased to tha Son, comes from Eaatern 
aources, and ia not a true collect. 

With regard to tha endings of tha collects, in tha Prayer 
Book of 1549, these, for the most part, wera left incomplete as 
In tha Sarum Book; a few wera supplied with cues auch as 
‘who liveth and reigneth, atc.’ (Easter), It waa evidently 
assumed that the clergy would ha acquainted with tha rulea 
which gaverned the terminationa Tha only collects in the 
present Pr. Bk. which have complete endings—mainly added in 
1661—-are thosa of the principal Festivals, with a few others, 
viz. Adv. iii., Christmas, Sept., Lent i, Good Friday lst and 
Brd, Easter, Aacension, Aac. i., Whitsunday, Trinity, St. 
Matthew; beaides, the Ist Prayer for the King in the Com- 
munion Office. The following hava endings which vary fram 
the traditional atandarda either by a doxological form or in 
other respects: Adv. i., iv., Epiph. vi., Trin. xii, xiii., xiv., St. 
Thomas, Transfiguratian (American Pr. Bk.), St. Luke, Com- 
Munion 5th, Matina 2nd, Evensong 2nd and 3rd, ‘Clergy and 


People,’ ‘In tha tima of dearth and famina,’ ‘© God, whose 
nature.’ 


In the projected revision of 1689 the collects 
were marked out for drastic treatment. At best, 
their framework was retained, and they were 
fengthened by the introduction of phrases from 
the Epistle and Gospel of the day, but often 
entirely new payer were substituted for them. 
Fortunately the revision was not carried into 


effect, and the Church was left in possession of 
her ancient devotional forms. 
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COLLECTIVISM.—See SOCIALISM. 
COMEDY.—See DRAMA. 
COMFORT.—See CONSOLATION. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE DEAD.— 
We shall first of all separate our snbject from three 
others, which are closely connected with it, but 
l which are treated in the special articles AN CESTOR- 
WORSHIP AND UULT OF THE DEAD, UOMMUNION 
WITH THE DEAD, DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE 
DEAD (including Funeral Feasts). In this article 
we shall confine our attention to the tombs, and 
the means used among the various peoples to com- 
memorate the dead. Even when thus limited, 
the subject is a large one; for reverence for the 
dead and everything that has touched them, 
mingled with superstitious fear, is a feeling which 
has been common to the whole human race even 
from pre-historic times. Burial-places are con- 
sidered tabu among the natives of Oceania. 
Among races which are civilized and possess a 
system of writing, tombstones usually bear the 
inscription : ‘Erected in memory of...’ Fre- 
quently a small screen is placed on the top, either 
to shelter the gifts brought to the dead or to 
provide a place for offering prayers or commemora- 
tive sacrifices; so that, among most peoples, the 
tombs have become altars where worship is rendered 
in memory or on behalf of the dead. 

I.—ı. Egyptians.—No race, except the Chinese, 
has cherished the memory of the dead more care- 
fully, or raised more lasting monuments to them, 
than the Egyptians; cf. the pyramids, which are 
royal tombs, and the mastabas, or tombs of the 
common people, with which the ground in Egypt 
is Sail, There the tomb was called the ‘ place 
of eternal rest,’ and it might also be called the 
‘place of prayer and commemoration.’ Indeed, 
the very arrangement of the burial-places reveals 
the existence of a worship rendered to the dead. 
Above the sepulchre and the deep shaft leading 
down to it, on the ground level, there was a chapel, 
the door of which had always to be kept open, 
to allow the relatives and friends of the deceased, 
and even the passers-by, to come and present their 
offerings or their prayers. The chapel contained 
a tablet, representing the ‘double’ (ka) of the 
deceased, seated at a table laden with food and 
fruit, and a commemorative legend of the first 
funeral feast. The cult of the dead consisted of 
three parts: the consecration of the tomb, the 
funeral ceremony, and the commemorative services. 
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These services were annual, and their purpose 
was to secure the peace of Amenti for the deceased, 
and to get the deity to grant that his soul 
should one day dwell wıth the gods. This is elearly 
indieated by numerous inseriptions on the funeral 
tablets and hy the Book of Obsequies, discovered in 
1877 (ed. and tr. Schiaparelli, Libro det funerali 
degli anticht Egizi, 2 vols., Rome, 1882-90). 

2, Hebrews.—The Hebrews could not have lived 
for two centuries in Egypt without borrowing 
several funeral customs from their masters. They 
also believed in the existence of a ‘double’ which 
they called nephesh. As in Egypt, the tomb was 
the place where they rendered worship, in which 
the eldest son of the deceased was the celebrant. 
‘Now Absalom in his lifetime had taken and 
reared up for himself the pul which is in the 
King’s dale; for he said, I have no son to keep 
my name in remembrance’ (2 S 1812). The Hebrew 
verb used here means hoth ‘to recall to memory’ 
and to ‘ offer worship,’ like the Latin colere. This 
worship rendered to the dead consisted of offer- 
ings of food, sacrifice of hair, ceremonial lamen- 
tations (gindA or neht), fasting, and the wearing 
of mourning clothes. The time of mourning 
lasted regularly seven days. These rites were re- 
peated probably on each anniversary of the death. 

We do not know whether the Hebrews held 
a festival in honour of all the dead, but it is 
certain that among the Jews, since the 10th cent. 
A.D., there has been a complete system of ‘days 

rescribed for the commemoration of the dead.’ 

The worshipper must visit the tomb of his dead 
relatives on the seventh and thirtieth days after, 
and on the anniversary of, their death. e places 
leaves or Bee on it, says a prayer, and, on 
returning home, gives alms in memory of them. 
The rites consist of a prayer of praise to God, 
said, each Sabbath evening, by the eldest son of 
the deceased (gaddish), and a prayer for rest to his 
soul, repeated daily for thirty days (hashkaba). 
An annual commemoration of the souls of the 
dead takes place on the ‘ Day of Atonement.’ 

3. Arabs.—The pagan Arabs rendered worshi 
to the dead near the ansäb or naşãib (‘funera 
monuments’), and sacrificed animals to them, or 
made offerings of hair. Muhammad forhade this 
worship as idolatrous (Qur’än, iii. 150-153). In- 
stead of lamenting over them, he says, we must 
ask Allah to forgive their sins. At the time of the 
beginnings of Islam, the Arabs used to pitch tents 
on the graves of the dead, whom they worshipped 
on account of their virtues and their piety, and to 
stay there for some time after the death. These 
tents, in the course of time, became transformed 
into stone mausoleums (qubba ; ef. vol. i. p. 759). 
Thus the ancient worship rendered to the dead 
gradually gave place to prayers for the repose 
of their souls. The importance given in modern 
Islam to pilgrimages to, and prayers at, the tombs 
of the famous marahouts is well known. It is a 
form of saint-worship. 

II. Inpo-EUROPEANS. — I. Hindus. — The re- 
membrance of the dead oceupies an important 
place in the Vedas. The pitris, or ‘ancestors,’ 
after assuming a brilliant body, and drinking the 
soma which renders them immortal, are led by 
Agni into the presence of Yama, the king of the 
dead, and there enjoy eternal blessedness. Accord- 
ing to certain myths, the souls of the dead 
dwell in the stars ; according to others, they pass 
into the hodies of certain birds, and fly to tees 
near the sacred rivers. It is the duty of the living 
to offer the $räddha, or funeral sacrifice, to the 
manes at fixed times. There are two feasts of the 
dead among the Hindus: the pitryajia and the 
pindapitryajña (see ARYAN RELIGION, vol. ii. p. 
23). 


2. Ancient Persians.—Among the Mazdæans of 
Iran or ancient Persia also, the cult of the souls of 
the dead was prevalent, and the funeral rites 
were highly developed. The feasts of the dead 
may be divided into two classes : (1) the great 
feast of all the dead, or Hamaspathmaëdaya, a 
kind of All Saints’ Day, which is held at the end 
of the Parsi year and lasts ten days, called the 
Fravardagdn ; and (2) the funeral services in 
memory of a deceased person, which take place 
during the three days after the death, and are 
repeated on the 4th, 10th, and 30th days, and on 
the anniversary. In connexion with the second 
class, works of charity are always performed. 

3. Greeks.—The Hellenes, or ancient Greeks, 
had the sense of moral beauty (e.g. that of civic 
virtue) too highly developed not to commemorate 
the dead, especially those who had been famous 
as benefactors of the State or had fallen on the 
field of honour. Annual festivals, called érirddgia, 
were held at their tomhs on the anniversary of 
their death. They consisted of sacrifices to the 
gods, funeral orations, and athletic games. The 
ead were interred in the Ceramicus, in a con- 
secrated enclosure (the dyudciov cua), and, in 
accordance with one of Solon’s laws, the funeral 
procession had to be free from all lamentation 
and to have the character of a triumphal march ; 
for the dead were addressed hy the name of 
pdxapes, ‘the hlessed ’—a title reserved for the gods. 
The magnificent tomb that Artemisia built in 
the most beautiful part of Halicarnassus, in 
memory of her husband Mausolus, king of Caria 
(d. 379 B.c.), is well known. Since that time the 
name of ‘mausoleum’ has been given to all the 
sumptuous tombs built after its style by the 
Greeks and Romans. 

Romans.—The Romans adopted, almost ex- 
actly, the rites in memory of the dead practised 
by the Greeks. The exseguiae, or obsequies, were 
also accompanied by prayers, speeches, and 
games, held in honour of the illustrious dead. 
In every house, sacrifices and prayers were offered 
to the souls of the ancestors, called manes, lares, or 
penates. On the anniversary of the death, the 
religious service known as parentatio was per- 
formed, and accompanied by a family meal. There 
was also a general festival of the dead, called 
Feralia or Februalia, held on Feb. 22; and, as 
living nature always asserts its rights, it was 
tollowed by the Caristia, which was a merry 
east. 

5. Celts.—Among the Celts (Gauls and Britons) 
the memory of the dead was preserved by means 
er See ee (menhir, e.g. the Carnac mono- 
iths). 

III. CHRISTIAN CUSTOMS.—The funeral rites of 
the Christians are distinguished from the pagan 
customs by a new point of view with regard to 
the dead. Whereas to the pagans, as to the 
Hebrews, death appeared as the ‘king of terrors,’ 
the destroyer of all life and all enjoyment, in 
the eyes of the first Christians it was the entrance 
into a higher life, and the deliverance from a 
world of strife and misery. Moreover, the 
Christians of primitive times avoided pronouncing 
the word ‘death,’ which to their contemporaries 
meant annihilation; they referred to that event 
by means of the expressions ‘departure’ (excessus), 
‘sleep’ (dormitio), ‘removal’ (assumptio), or even 
‘setting’ (obitus, a word denoting the setting of 
the stars). The deceased was called the ‘one whe 
goes before’ (praemissus), or ‘who has acquitted 
himself’ (defunctus); and the burial-place was 
called the ‘sleeping-place’ (korunrepiov, coemeterium). 
In a word, instead of appearing to them as an end, 
death was a beginning, the entrance into a new and 
better life. 
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I. Christians of the first centuries.—(1) Reasons 
for commemoration.—For what reasons did the 
Christians preserve the memory of their dead? It 
was not, as in the case of the Romans, to appease 
the manes of their ancestors, but, in the first in- 
stance, to satisfy the need, felt by every loving 
heart, of giving evidence of a faithful remem- 
brance of the departed object of its affection. In 
the second place, the rs Christians wished to 
return thanks to God for having delivered their 
beloved dead from the sufferings of this world. 
But, as they were not quite sure that the sins of 
the deceased would find pardon before the just 
Judge, they prayed God to forgive them in con- 
sideration of the merits of their Saviour, in whom 
their heloved one had believed. Sometimes, if the 
person had died without having heen baptized, his 
surviving friends were baptized for his sake (l Co 
15”), TE on the other hand, the deceased was a 
martyr, or had distinguished himself by excep- 
tional saintliness, they would appeal to him to 
intercede with God and Christ, who, on the general 
resurrection day, was to judge the living and the 
dead. But this was the exception. In the case 
of ordinary people who died, their sinful souls 
were commended to the Divine compassion : hence 
the name commendatio, which the Fathers of the 
Church gave to the funeral service. 

(2) Methods of commemoration.—This leads to 
the consideration of the various methods in use in 
the Christian Church of the first centuries to per- 
petuate the memory of the dead. There were 
seven: (a) the tombstone, called memoria, and, 
for confessors of the faith, confessio; (b) the in- 
scription on the tombstone, or epitaph; (c) the 
inscription on the diptych of the church ; (d) the 
commendatio, or funeral oration ; (e) the end of the 
year service, or natalicia ; (f) necrology, or mar- 
tyrology ; and (g) the calendar, or menology. 

(a) Tombstones, ‘memorie,’ and ‘confesstones.’— 
We know how carefully the first Christians at- 
tended to the burial-places of the dead. An idea 
of this can be obtained by one or two visits to the 
catacombs in Rome. Each coffin has its loculus, 
or niche, marked with the name of the deceased, 
and often ornamented with emblems. The de- 
ceased is frequently represented on it, standin 
praying, with outstretched arms, and palms turne 
towards the sky. It is these figures that are called 
orantes. When the Christians had to give up the 
catacombs, they erected a screen or a chapel above 
the grave of a martyr, so that his remains might 
not be confounded with the bones of the lapsi, 
and in order to pese his memory from oblivion. 
This was called confessio or martyrium, and the 
custom of being buried near the tombs of saints 
or martyrs was very early established. ? 

‘Non ob aliud, wrote St. Augustine to Paulinus, bishop of 

Nola, ‘ vel Memorize vel Monumenta dicuntur ea quae insignita 
fiunt sepulcra mortuorum, nisi quia eos qui viventium nculis 
morte suhtracti sunt, ne oblivione etiam cordibus subtrahantur, 
in memoriam revocant. .. . nam et Memoriae nomen id apsr- 
tissime ostendit et Monumentum, eo quod moneat mentem’ 
(de Cura pro Mortuis gerenda, iv.). 
Soon this name ‘memorial’ was applied to all 
tombs ; ef. the inscription: ‘Memoria Anastasie 
. . . Mater dulcissima in pace Christi recepta’ 
(end of 4th cent.) 

(b) Epitaphs.—The inscriptions in the cata- 
combs and in the oldest Christian burying-grounds 
are of great simplicity and express quiet confi- 
dence, thus forming a contrast to the lugubrious 
epitaphs of the pagans. All the emblems in the 
catacomb of St. Domitilla (called also Nereus and 
Achilles) show joy and gladness; they are winged 
spirits, children playing crowned with roses, or 
birds singing as they wing their flight towards 

1 Hence the name of confessio Kiven, in Italy, to the conse- 
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crated crypt which is generally placed under ths altar in the 
church. 


the sky; nowhere are seen crosses or death’s 
heads, as they appear later in the Middle Ages. 
The inscriptions also breathe hope in the continued 
existence of the dead. The most frequent are ‘In 
ace, ‘Vivas in Deo,’ and IXƏTÈ (‘fish’), the 
etters of which form the initials of the Greek for 
© Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour.’ 

(c) Diptychs.—Diptychs, as the name indicates, 
were twin tablets, at first wooden and coated with 
wax, and then parchment. On the one were in- 
scribed the names of living persons, e.g. bishops, 
benefactors of the Church, and those who had 
been baptized; on the other, the names of the 
faithful who had died in the faith of Christ— 
martyrs and simple worshippers. The deacon 
read these names trom the ambo during the ser- 
vice. The diptychs formed the annals of each 
particular church. It was a much-coveted honour 
to have one’s name inscribed there, and a disgrace 
to have it removed (erasus) in cases of grave sin, 
e.g. denial in times of persecution. 

(d) Commendatio.—After the reading of the 
names on the diptych of the dead, the officiating 
priest delivered the commendatio. St. Augustine 
explains the meaning of this custom : 

‘Non video quae sunt adjumenta mortuorum, nisi ad hoc ut 
dum recolunt uhi sint posita eorum quos diligunt corpora, 
eisdem sanctis illos tanquam patronis susceptos apud Dominum 
adjuvandos orando commendent’ (de Cura pro Mort. ger. iv.). 

Ths words in the Confessiones (ix. 13) of the same Church 
Father ara still more explicit : ‘Commendavit nobis nihil,’ he 
wrote, referring to Monica, his mother, ‘ nisi ut commemorare- 
mus eam apud Tuum altare, uhi genuflexerat et unde noverat 
sanctam hostiam distribui fidelibus.' The so-called Liturgy of 
St. Mark shows what was the meaning of the prayer: ‘Horum 
omnium animahus dona requiem, Dominator Domins Deus 
noster, in sanctis Tuis tabernaculis.’ 

If the deceased had heen a great bishop, a man 
famed for his piety, or a martyr, the priest pro- 
nounced his nn and the simple commendatio 
became a funeral oration, e.g. the speech of St. 
Ambrose in memory of his brother Satyrus, that 
of St. Jerome in honour of Paula, and those of St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus in memory of his friend 
Basil of Cæsarea, of his brother Cesarius, and of 
his sister Gorgonia. 

(e) Natalicıa (anniversaries).—The commemo- 
ration of the dead on the anniversary of their 
death is a very old custom in the Church. We 
find traces of it as far back as Tertullian: ‘ob- 
lationes pro defunctis, pro natalitiis annua die 
facimus’ (de Corona, iii., ad Scapulam, ii.). In 
the case of a martyr the ceremony was of a more 
solemn character; the people assembled at the 
place of his torture or at his grave, generally on 
the anniversary of the eve of his death, held an 
agape, and then, in the church, celebrated his 
heroic faith by an address. St. Cyprian refers to 
this (Acts of the Martyrs) in his Ep. xxxiv.: 
‘Sacrificia pro eis [martyribus] semper . 
offerimns quoties martyrum passiones et dies 
anniversaria commemoratione celebramus,’ and it 
is undoubtedly the origin of the Anniversary 
Masses which are still celebrated in the Roman 
Catholic Church and among the Greeks at the 
present day. 

(f) Necrology or martyrology.—The custom of 
reading the ats of the Martyrs or Passiones on 
the day of their death gave rise to martyrologies. 
These were registers in which were written down 
the names of the confessors of all the churches, 
with details of their cases, the kind of tortures 
undergone, the name of the judge, and the replies 
of the martyrs. The encyclical Letter of the 
Smyrnean Christians on the martyrdom of their 
bishop Polycarp is a very ancient specimen. In 
the same way, the use of diptychs gave rise to 
necrologies or obituaries. In fact, when they gave 
up reading the diptychs of the dead in church, on 
account of the length of the lists (towards the end 
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of the 6th cent.), they replaced them by registers 
called necrologies (‘books of the dead’), anniver- 
sary books, or books of life. In these were in- 
seribed the names of the dead who had deserved 
well of the church or the abbey. Rich donors, 
devout women, and even princes begged as a privi- 
lege to have their names inscribed on these obitu- 
aries. The Benedictines in the Middle Ages were 
famed for the care with which they preserved 
these books. 

(g) Calendars. — Whereas martyrologies were 
common to the whole Catholic Church, calendars 
were the property of each particular church. The 
calendar, called ‘menologion’ by the Greeks, 
marked for each week the festivals of Christ, 
and the death of the bishops and confessors. Ter- 
tullian calls them the ‘Church Calendars’ (de 
Corona militari, xiii.). The oldest of them, e.g. 
the Roman (about the 4th cent.), and the Cartha- 
ginian, mention the exact place to which the wor- 
shipper had to go to celebrate the memory of the 
martyr. At that time the natalicia were cele- 
brated on the very spot of the torture or at the 
grave. 

2. Roman Catholic Church.— Of all the branches 
of Christianity the Roman Catholie Church has 
proved most careful in preserving the necrological 
customs of the Apostolic age. Besides the Anni- 
versary Masses, which are intended to commemo- 
rate the death of a particular individual, it has 
instituted the Day of the Dead (All Souls’ Day) 
and the festival of All Saints’ Day. 

The former, which is much the more ancient, 
takes place on 2nd Nov., and has the official title 
of ‘Commemoration of all the Faithful Dead.’ 
St. Augustine (de Cura pro Mortuis gerenda, iv.) 
alludes to it in the following words : 

‘ Verum etsi aliqua necessitas vel humari corpora, vel fa 
talibus locis humari nulla data facultate permittat, noo sunt 
pretermittendas supplicationes pro spiritibus mortuorum : 
quas faciendas pro omnibus in christiana et catholica socie- 
tate defunctis etiam tacitis nominihus eorum sub generali 
commemorations suscepit Ecclesia, ut quibus ad ista desunt 


parentes, aut filii .. . ab una eis exhibeantur pia matre 
communi.’ 


This service is divided into four parts or acts. 
The first takes place at Evensong of the preceding 
day. Lamentations are expressed at this cere- 
mony by the chanting of several Psalms, especially 
the 130th: ‘ De profundis clamavi ad te, Domine.’ 
Instead of finishing each Psalm with the Doxology, 
‘Gloria Patri,’ the worshippers add the refrain 
‘Requiem aeternam dona eis, Domine: et lux per- 

etua luceat eis.” The second part includes the 

atins and the three Nocturns, during which the 
Psalms and chapters from the Book of Job are 
chanted alternately. The Nocturns end with the 
response : ‘ Libera me, Domine, de morte aeterna,’ 
etc. The third part, which is called Lauds, sings 
the praises of God, in the words of Ps 64, and in 
the songs of Hezekiah and Zacharias, and recalls 
the promise of immortality made by Christ (Jn 
11%). The fourth consists of the reading of 1 Co 
15 and Jn 5, the repetition of the ‘ Dies irae,’ the 
offertory, communion, and post-communion. The 
offertory prayer gives beautiful expression to the 
thought underlying this service : 

‘Domine Jesu Christe, Rex gloriae, libera animas omnium 
fidelium defunctorum de poenis inferni. . . . Hostias et preces 
tibi, Domine, laudes offerimus : tu suscips pro animabus illis, 


quarum hodie memoriam facimus ; fac eas, Domine, de morte 
transire ad vitam.’ 


The object of the Festival of AN Saints Day 
(1st Nov.) is the glorification of the saints and 
martyrs who have made famous the name of Chris- 
tian. Whereas All Souls Day was of a sad and 
supplicatory nature, All Saints’ Day is a festival 
of joyful glorification. It consists of three acts: 
(1) N at which several Psalms are repeated, 
and the faithful are called on to rejoice in the 
Lord and to glorify the saints and martyrs; (2) 


Mass, during which Rev 7 and Mt 5 are read; and 
(3) the second Vespers, when the worshippers 
repeat part of a Psalm, and chant the hymn, 
‘ Placare Christi servulis,’ and the hymn, ‘O quam 
gloriosum est regnum, in quo cum Christo gaudent 
omnes Sancti,’ etc. 

This festival was instituted by Pope Boniface 
Iv. on the occasion of the dedication of the pagan 
Pantheon which was transformed into a Chris- 
tian Church (A.D. 607). It was originally held on 
12th May, but was transferred to lst Nov. by 
Gregory Iv. 

3. Greek Catholic Church.—More minutely 
even than the Latin Church, the Greek. Catholic 
Church has preserved the liturgy and commemora- 
tive rites of the dead as they were fixed by the 
Greek Fathers. 

It is in the encyclical Letter of the Smyrnean 
Christians about the martyrdom of their bishop 
Polycarp that we find the most distinct reference 
to them. 

‘ Afterwards [%.e. after the burning],’ it is stated in § xviii. of 
the letter, ‘we carried away his bones, more precious than 
pearls of great price and mors valuable than gold, and placed 
{t.e. buried] them in a suitable place. There, if it please God 
as far as we are able, wa shall re-assemble with gladness and 
joy to celebrate the anniversary of his martyrdom, in memory 
of those deceased athletes, as well as to exercise and prepars 
the futurs athletes of the faith.’ 

This text is of great importance, as it tells both 
the name of this commemoration service (huépa 
yev&dAuos, natalis dies, whence Natalicia) and the 
motives for this pious custom, viz. to perpetuate 
the memory of the deceased confessors, and to 
encourage the survivors to imitate their bravery. 
The Apostolic Constitutions (bk. viii. ch. 41) give 
the order and meaning of the prayers that were 
said for the dead. The deacon addressed the con- 
gregation in these words: ‘Let us pray for our 
brethren who now rest in Christ Jesus.’ Then the 
bishop offered a prayer: ‘May it please the God of 
mercy, who has taken back the soul of our brother 
N., to pardon his sins both voluntary and involun- 
tary, and, by His mercy, to place him in Abraham’s 
bosom, in the region where the righteous rest 
along with the faithful servants of God.’ This 
commemorative service did not take place until 
the third day after the death; prayers were re- 
newed on the ninth and the fortieth day after, 
and on the anniversary of, the death. It is men- 
tioned by Origen in his Homilies on Job, and by 
Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, in the fifth chapter of 
his Mugraywyical Karnyjoes, and it still exists in 
the Russian Church and in other Orienta] Churches. 

It is the writings of St. John Chrysostom, Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, that most abound in pass- 
ages exhorting to commemoration of the dead; cf. 
his Homil, de Consolatione Mortis, ii., de Futur- 
orum Deliciis, and especially his Homil. xli. in 
1 Epist. ad Corinth., and Homil, lzi. in Joannis 
Evangelium. We shall quote the most characteristic 
extract from the last mentioned. After exhorting 
his listeners not to weep too much for the dead, 
since they have obtained peace, he adds: 

‘It is not in vain that we remember thoss who bave departed 
this life and entered the Divine mysteries, and that we intercede 
for them, praying to the Lamb that taketh away the sins of the 
world. And it is to give some consolation that the celebrant 
says at the altar: “For all those who have falleu asleep in 
Christ, and for those who perform the commemorative service 
in their behalf (EmtreAourres Tas Urép aùrôv pvelas).”' And a 
little further on he says: ‘ May we never tire of briaging belp 
to the dead aud offering prayers for them, for it is a common 
expiation for tbe sins of the whole world. That is why we pray 
at tbis time for tha dead of the whole world, and remember 
them along with the martyrs, confessors, and priests. For we 
all form a single body.’ In Aug. Confess. üi. 2 we also meet 
with the beautiful thought of commemorating the dead of tbs 
universal Cburch as being members of one large family. 

4. Anglican Church.—We shall now pass on to 
the Church of England. The first Prayer Book, 
compiled during the reign of Edward vi. (1549), 
had in several places retained prayers for the dead; 
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these were eliminated in the 1552 edition, which is 
at present in use. The High Church party has 
reintroduced into the Liturgy the prayers for the 
dead of the 1549 Prayer Book, and has revived the 
custom of Requiem Masses. 

5. Lutheran Church.—The service ‘in memory 
of the dead’ is of late origin in the Church of tbe 
Augsburg Confession. It dates from the years fol- 
lowing the wars of German independence against 
Napoleon I. ‘Since these memorable years,’ says 
Schleiermacher (Festpredigt, iv. xli. 3), ‘when so 
many of our people fell in the field of honour for 
the defence of their fatherland, it has been the 
custom to close our ecclesiastical year by com- 
memorating those who, during the course of the 
year, have been called from among us.’ This ser- 
vice was instituted for the Reformed and Lutheran 
Churches by an ordinance of Frederick William III., 
kiug of Prussia (24th Aug. 1816), and introduced 
into the liturgy of the United Evangelical Church 
in 1829. It gradually spread over the whole of 
Protestant Germany, into the Nassau Duchy (1818), 
the kingdom of Saxony (1831), and the Grand 
Duchy of Darmstadt (1855). It generally takes 
place on the last Sabbath of the ecclesiastical year, 
ı.e. of November; but in some places, e.g. in 
Wiirttemberg, it is celebrated on the last day of 
the civil year, on St. Sylvester’s day. 

6. Calvinists.—Calvin and his disciples, the 
originators of the Reformation in France, the 
Netherlands, and Scotland, in opposing the Roman 
Catholic doctrines of purgatory and Masses for 
the dead, went too far in their measures on this 
point. They would not even tolerate the presence 
of a cross on the tomhstone, or a funeral service in 
the church. But the human heart, whose love is 
stronger than death, reacted, and demanded that 
the heloved dead might again have a place in the 
publie worship: hence, in the Netherlands, the 
service on the last night of the year (Oudejaars- 
avond), which the preachers devote to recalling 
the bereavements of the flock during the year; in 
the United States, Decoration Day (or Memorial 
Day), the day on which they decorate with flags 
the tombs of soldiers and sailors who have died for 
their country; and, in the Reformed Church of 
France, the attempts which have been made, 
during recent years, to introduce a service to 
commemorate the dead. 

To Eugène Bersier, who has done so much for 
the improvement of the French Protestant liturgy, 
is due the honour of having, about the year 1882, 
in Paris, restored the commemoration of the dead 
on the last Sabbath of the year. Following in his 
footsteps, Charles Meunier (minister of the church 
of Boulogne-sur-Mer) composed a liturgy for the 
Jour des morts (2 Nov.), in which he made happy 
use of the 130th Psalm (De profundis) and of the 
chants of St. Ambrose (Dies irae). In it we find 
the thought: ‘And you, heloved shades, pardon 
our injuries towards you. .. . We do not pray 
for you, because we have confidence through Jesus 
Christ that you are in the bosom of the Lord ; hut 
we ask you to intercede for us, if possible, and to 
open to us the entrance into the eternal taber- 
nacles.” But Pastor Decoppet (of the Reformed 
Church of Paris) had the broadest conception of a 
commemorative service of the dead. Taking as 
his basis the ‘mysterious communion of the living 
with the dead,’ he arranged his liturgy for the sai 
service in the form of a trilogy. In the first part 
he introduced remembrance of the dead in general 
by means of Psalms and passages from the Epistles 
of St. Paul. The second part is devoted to the 
memory of ‘our Fathers in the faith.’ Taking his 
stand on He 11%, he commends to the veneration 
of the faithful the figures of the prophets, apostles, 
reformers, and gospel missionaries, of whom so 
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many were martyrs. In the third part the author 
commemorates the dead who have died in the 
Lord, by passages from the NT on the depth of 
grief and the Divine consolation, interspersed with 
songs of hope and resurrection. 

Summary.—The custom of commemorating the 
dead belongs to all countries and all times. Among 
uncivilized races, reverence for the dead is associ- 
ated with superstitious fear, or with the idea of 
the impurity of the corpse; those more advanced 
in moral culture add to it belief in the further life 
of the double, or soul, of the dead. With most 
people the tombs—at least those of heroes, saints, 
and martyrs—have hecome altars, on which sacri- 
fices and consecrated food, accompanied by prayers, 
are offered in their honour. It is among Christians 
that we find the most sublime form of commemora- 
tion of the dead—-the notion that noble love and 
faith in Christ, common to both, have formed bonds 
between the living and the dead which are stronger 
than death—the ‘communion of Saints.” The uni- 
versality of this piety towards the dead, whatever 
its ceremonies may be, bears witness to an innate 
belief in the immortality of the soul. See also the 
artt. on ANCESTOR-WORSHIP and on the various 
religions referred to. 
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COMMERCE.—1. Application of the term.— 
‘Commerce’ is the Eng. form of the Lat. com- 
mercium, from con and merz, ‘merchandise’ 
(whence mercari, ‘to trade’), It means literally, 
therefore, the exchange of merchandise, and has 
been used especially of this exchange when it 
takes place on a large scale and hetween nations. 
The word, however, is applied with a wider 
denotation. Indeed, of late there has been a 
tendency to apply the term to all economic pro- 
cesses involved in the production and distribution 
of wealth. Thus, Chambers of Commerce include, 
and are now frequently designed to include, 
mauufacturers; and Faculties of Commerce (t.e. 
departments in Universities devoted to preparing 
students for a business life) are concerned with all 
business, so far as it is capable of being studied 
scientifically, and exclude only matters specifically 
technological. In spite, however, of this recent 
inclination to extend the denotation of the term 
‘commerce,’ it may be taken that there is a fairly 
common agreement that, when employed carefully, 
it should be confined to economic operations of the 
nature of buying and selling. Thus, ‘commercial’ 
is ordinarily contrasted with ‘industrial.’ In this 
sense it will be understood in the present article, 
and ‘trade’ and ‘commerce’ will fe regarded as 
synonymous. 

2. Nature and evolution of the ‘commercial’ 
function.—Commerce may connect (æ) producers 
with consumers proper, (b) producers with pro- 
ducers, and (c) capital with those requiring it for 
business purposes. The last class covers bank- 
ing, financing, and stockbroking; but these, as 
rather special subjects, will not receive specific 
treatment in this article. The first class of com- 
merce may be wholesale or retail, and this and 
the second class may be home or foreign. Com- 
modities used to be distributed commonly through 
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From such a start the transition to Intuitionism 
has proved easy in practice. Sidgwick practicall 
identifies the morality of Common Sense wit. 
Intuitionism, holding that the affinity between 
Utilitarianism and Intuitionism is much greater 
than that between Universalistic and Egoistie 
Hedonism. Of course, no thinker may disregard 
the thought concrete in the world as he finds it; 
but his reflexion must enable him far to transcend 
the stage represented by the common conscious- 
ness. This seems more obvious and easy on episte- 
mologieal than on practical points. The Common 
Sense theory of knowledge of the plain man prob- 
ably contains little to give the philosopher pause 
other than its unwavering conviction of the inde- 
pendent reality of the not-self. But the objective 
standard of right must unquestionably be that 
which commends itself to the common sense of 
mankind. Where it seems to deviate from that, 
it must have the support of the most cultured and 
experienced among men, and thus merely await 
universal recognition. It must clearly Te held 
that the meaning and end of human activity have 
to some extent embodied themselves in the ‘facts’ 
of moral life, while at the same time it ought to 
be recognized that these facts are not without a 
measure of fluidity and mutability. The concep- 
tion of Evolution at first seemed disastrous to the 
conception of a moral standard ; it has only over- 
thrown the prejudice that this exists in its absolute 
form at any given moment in the conscience of 
man, which is probably best regarded, with Green, 
as the recognition by subjective reason of the ob- 
are reason embodied in the structure of society. 

ow, while it seems going too far to maintain that 
human society presents the final and perfect system 
of relationship into which self-conscious personali- 
ties are capable of entering, it may remain true 
that such an absolute system is immanent in the 
less ye et one we know—immanent as an idea 
—and that men have a faculty of recognizing 
Fe fo bine it as it progressively reveals 
itself. 

Common sense may generally be trusted on ordi- 
nary questions of conduct, but it is an unreliable 
judge of those exceptional cases which have, after 
all, the greatest influence on moral development. 
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Never explieitly hedonistie or egoistie, it repre- 
sents an effort on the part of men to render life 
increasingly tolerable by the poising of counter- 
balancing weights of egoistie and altruistic im- 
pulse: ‘In our science and in our common-sense 
judgment of things, in our moral convictions and 
in the instinctive ethics of conduct . . . we live on 
an indefinite capital of work done in the past’ 
(Lotze, Microcosmus, Eng. tr. [1885], i. 641). 

The so-called Philosophy of Common Sense was 
a movement of real philosophical importance. It 
is true that there is a certain appeal in it through- 
out to vulgar common sense; but it represents an 
effort to transcend, while yet embracing, beliefs 
shared with the unphilosophical majority by the 
philosopher, who thus seeks to bring the common 
human element of his intellectual life into consist- 
eney with the specifically philosophic. The Anglo- 
Hegelian School, with its brilliant teachers, seemed 
to have put an end to the sober speculations of the 
School of Common Sense; but time brings its re- 
venges, and it may be that much that these thinkers 
stood for will be more clearly, energetically, and 
successfully represented in our own times by those 
thinkers who recognize that Cognition is a direct 
relation of the mind to the Universe, and who 
resist any interpretation of knowledge which 
would make it appear to grow through a purely 
internal development, while they insist on the 
relative independence of objects en! and 
the immense part played in knowledge by imme- 
diacy, however that be interpreted. The reader 
may be referred generally to recent volumes of 
Mind for apposite discussions; and it may be 
hinted, in conclusion, that the modern Realists 
may yet pears among the most formidable anta- 
gonists of Pragmatism, and antagonists whom the 
Pragmatists are perhaps not, as yet, fully equipped 
to encounter. 
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Primitive.—See ANCESTOR-WORSHIP, STATE oF 
THE DEAD. á 
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COMMUNION WITH THE DEAD (Chinese). 
—I. BELIEFS UNDERLYING THE CONCEPTION.— 
The Chinese conception of the after life, or ‘dark 
world,’ as it is called, is that itis a replica of the 
‘bright’ or prezent world—the negative side, of 
which mundane existence is the positive. The 
denizens of the ‘shades’ are supposed to occupy 
pozitio: similar to those they held when on earth. 

he deceased Emperor still exercises authority, 
but over a realm of spirits; the sometime judge 
administers justice in a ghostly tribunal. The 
idea is evidently based upon the belief that life 
persists beyond the term of its exhibition in a 
physical environment, and that those who have 
taken a high place in the upper world, whether by 
virtue of noble birth or great attainments, cannot 
be relegated to immediate obscurity or unemploy- 
ment in the post-mortem state. The conviction is 
also strengthened by the supposition of a heavenly 
origin of the race, which is traceable in the ex- 
pression ‘reverted to heaven,’ commonly applied 
to the dead, and in the term ‘Son of Heaven,’ 
adopted by the Emperor, whose immediateancestors 
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are supposed to occupy a place at the court of the 
Supreme Being, and whose remote origin is traced 
to inne with the Deity (cf. ‘The Book of Odes,’ 
where the beginning of the Shang dynasty [1766 
B.C.] is traced to a black bird, że. swallow, sent 
down from heaven; and the Chow dynasty 
is said to have originated from the lady Kiang- 
yuen [2435 B.C.], who is represented as having trod 
on a footstep of the Divinity, and conceived, giving 
birth to How-tsi, afterwards deified as ‘patron of 
agriculture,’ and worshipped as an ‘associate of 
God’). A hint is here afforded as to the meaning 
of the title ‘Associate (or ‘Mate’) of Heaven,’ 
which is frequently applied in later history to 
Emperors and sages. It seems to imply not only 
a traditional descent from the Deity, but also the 
fact that the life-work of such worthies was a ful- 
filment of the Divine will—they were ‘fellow- 
workers with God’—and that their labours were 
not wholly suspended when they themselves were 
called to a higher sphere; they were still regarded 
as assisting God in the great scheme of His pro- 
vidential government of the world. Other instances 
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might be quoted; e.g. Yen-lo, tlıe god of Hades, 
originally a just and perspicacious judge, who, 
after death, was appointed to the office of judge of 
the infernal regions ; and the great warrior Kwan- 
ti, afterwards apotheosized as the ‘ god of war.’ 

It wonld appear, however, that, in the majority 
of cases, the bounds of active existence in that 
world are limited as in this; że., just as a living 
man may be reasonably expected to enjoy three 

enerations of mundane existence before he passes 
into the shadowy realm of the dead, so, after a 
similar period of three generations of spiritual 
existence, he passes away into the unknown, the 
‘ghostly state,’ of which no clue is obtainable, and 
no theory is permissible. In neither case, how- 
ever, is he quite forgotten, for even the ‘long 
departed’ are remembered in the filial offerings of 
their descendants, though the nearer ancestors, as 
is natural, figure more prominently in the thoughts 
of the worshipper. 

The dead, therefore, are regarded as really exist- 
ing, for the time being, in the world of spirits. 
They have become ‘guests on high.’ Heaven is 
their home, but they are free to come and go as 
they please, so that their actual location at any 
given moment is uncertain. They may be present 
when the ancestral rites are being performed, 
occupying the ‘spirit throne’ or ‘ancestral tablet,’ 
but of this the celebrant cannot be assured; his 
duty is to act as if they were actually and con- 
sciously present, thongh no tangible indication 
be afforded him. Their function is, as already 
stated, to serve God; and in the pursuit of their 
vocation they take an active interest in the affairs 
of their own immediate descendants on earth, on 
whose behalf they act as mediators with the Deity. 
Their powers have not become attenuated by the 
proces of disembodiment, but rather augmented 

y the ghostly attributes to which they have 
succeeded ; and their position and influence have 
increased by virtue of the fact that they have 
risen above all the surviving members of the 
family in the scale of seniority—the most natural 
basis of authority under the patriarchal system 
which obtains in China—and are now Patriarchs 
of the Patriarchs. They are thus credited with 
greater or lesser powers, according to their station, 
of inviting blessings or calamities upon their 
descendants in return for the services which the 
latter are prepared to render or withhold. The 
spirits of those, however, who in life egregiously 
failed in their duty, are not regarded as possessing 
any influence in the spirit world, and are not 
supposed to occupy a place in the realm of heaven ; 
like the spirits of those who have left no posterity, 
or who have been forgotten by their remote de- 
scendants, they are relegated to the ‘ uncovenanted 
mercies’ of the ‘ ghostly state.’ 

In this connexion it may be stated that not all 
the ancestors are regarded as enjoying equal 
dignity ; there comes a time when the more distant 
ones give way to the newer arrivals; the ancestors 
of a dynasty which has come to an end are replaced 
in the highest positions of dignity by those of the 
new line of rulers. Five representatives of the 
present Manchu dynasty occupy the chief places 
in the national Temple of Ancestors; the others 
have retired to comparative obscurity, but are not 
altogether forgotten, a place being reserved for 
them amongst the deceased Emperors and famous 
ministers of past dynasties, to whom a special 
temple is dedicated. In the case of private families, 
as has already been mentioned, the three genera- 
tions immediately preceding are treated with 
special attention, the earlier ancestors being re- 
presented at the greater sacrifices, but not in the 
capacity of chief guests. This follows the analogy 
of Chinese banquets, where there is nominally but 
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one ‘guest,’ the others being invited to keep him 
company. Exceptions are made, however, in the 
case of some of the great dead, such as the founders 
of dynasties, or the great sages of antiquity. The 
great Yu, for example, the tirst of the line of Hia 
(2205 B.c.), has a special temple on the site of his 
reputed place of burial ; and Confucius is still wor- 
shipped in his own temples in every District city. 

The ancestral spirits are represented as occupy- 
ing, next to the Supreme Being, the highest place 
in the ranks of spirits, being far above those who 
preside over the several departments of Nature ; 

ut their position depends, in the majority of cases, 
upon the influence which their earthly representa- 
tives are ahle to exert in the world of men. If the 
descendants are people of no consequence, then, 
penerally speaking, the ancestors have little in- 

uence. Thus there is a mutual dependence be- 
tween the ancestral spirits and their surviving 
posterity, the former relying upon the latter for 
the exhibition of those virtues which will make 
the family great, and therefore enhance their own 
influence in the world of the departed ; the latter 
looking to the former for the gifts which, through 
their advocacy with High Heaven, they are able 
to secure. In illustration of this fact ıt may be 
added that, when high rank is conferred upon an 
officer, his ancestors are ennobled at the same time, 
in an ascending scale of dignity, to the third 
generation preceding. 

Il. MEANS OF ESTABLISHING THE COMMUNION. 
—The importance of finding a means of communica- 
tion with the departed, in view of these preconcep- 
tions, will at once be evident, and from very early 
days in Chinese history illustrations are available 
of both the theory and the practice of communion 
with the dead. The methods adopted for establish- 
ing this communion may be divided into two 
classes: sacrifice and divination. 

1. Sacrifice.—In the various terms employed to 
denote ‘sacrifice’ we find a hint of the special object 
which inspired these offerings. The Chinese char- 
acter or ideogram most commonly used in this 
connexion consists of two main parts—one, the 
radical which primarily means ‘to inform,’ and 
which is an essential part of the majority of words 
connected with ‘spirits’ and religious rites; the 
other representing a right hand and a piece of 
flesh. The whole conveys the idea of an offering 
to the spirits with a view to communicating with 
them. A second character, used interchangeably 
with this, is compounded of the same radical, 
together with the symbol for ‘hour’; and is inter- 
preted as meaning ‘a meeting with those who have 
gone before.’ The last of the three characters which 
express the ‘three forms of sacrifice’ consists of the 
two words ‘ high’ and ‘speak,’ and thus all three 
seem to point to sacrifice as a ‘means by which 
communication with spiritual beings is effected.’ 

The Chinese ‘Canon of History’ and the ‘Odes’ 
contain numerous references to the sacrifices which 
were offered in the Imperial worship of ancestors, 
and illustrate the importance attached to the 
practice, of which itissaid : ‘The first and greatest 
teaching is to be found in sacrifice.’ 

The Ancestral Temple (Miao) is mentioned as 
existing in the earliest ages of Chinese history. 
Of the Emperor Shun (2255-2205 B.C.) we are in- 
formed that, ‘on his accession to the throne of Yao 
he worshipped in the Temple of the Accomplished 
Ancestors’; and also that ‘he sacrificed with 
purity and reverence to the six Honoured Ones,’ 
who probably represent his own ancestors to the 
third generation preceding, and those of Yao his 
predecessor, who had adopted him as a son and 
successor, and whose ancestors were therefore 
bracketed with his own. Again, when he resigned 
the throne of Yu, he formally nominated him in 
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the same temple, as if with the express intention 
of presenting him to the spirits of the great rulers 
who had preceded him. ther instances might be 
quoted where the new ruler was presented to the 
inanimate form of the deceased sovereign, whilst 
appropriate sacrifices were at the same time offered 
before the coffin; cf. the accession of T’ai-kia (1753 
B.C.) and of K'ang (1078 B.C.). 

It seems probable that Shun introduced some 
innovations in the ancient methods of worship, for 
we read: ‘ He extended his worship to the host of 
spirits’ (¢.e. Nature-spirits)—a phrase which seems 
to convey the idea of a new departure, especially as 
the whole clause is introduced by the word ‘there- 
after,’ which seems to support the contention that 
at this period some important additions were made 
to the theological ideas of the early Chinese. 

During the Chow dynasty (1122-255 B.C.) the 
rites and ceremonies conuected with sacrifices were 
greatly elaborated, especially about the time of 
the earliest rulers, Wen and Wu; but, in almost 
all the early instances which are recorded, it is the 
worship of the royal ancestors by the ruling 
monarchs that is depicted, though it is also im- 
plied that nobles and commoners were entitled 
to approach their own ancestors in more modest 
manner, as became their respective social stations. 

An excellent example of the motive and method of communion 
with the dead is furnished by the case of the Duke of Chow, 
younger brother of King Wu (1122-1115 B.0.), who, when the 
king, his brother, fell ill, erected three altars, and prayed to the 
spirits of his ancestors of the three generations preceding, in 
the words: ‘Your chief descendant is suffering from a severe 
and dangerous illness; if you three kings have in heaven the 
charge of watching over him, let me suffer for him.... He was 
appointed in the hall of God to extend his aid to the four 
quartero of the empire, so that he might establish your descen- 
dants in this lower world. ... O, do not let that precious 
heaven-conferred appointment fall to the ground,’ etc. 

It was probably at this time that the practice of 
employing a ‘ personator of the dead’ was definitely 
established, and that the ‘ancestral tablet’ came 
into general nse. A few words of explanation may 
here be added with regard to these terms. 

(a) The ‘personator of the dead.’—It seems that, 
as early as the Hia dynasty (2000 B.c.), some one 
was employed to act as the representative of the 
ancestor to whom sacrifices were being offered, but 
full details are not forthcoming until the time of 
the Chow dynasty. The ‘personator’ was always 
a near relative, generally a grandson, but never a 
son, of the deceased. He was dressed in appropriate 
costume, and took his place in the ancestral hall, 
when the first part of the flesh of the sacrifice was 
roasted, to represent the approach of the spirits in 
response to the sacrificial invitation ; he remained 
seated so long asthe offering continued, and when the 
rites were concluded he was escorted from the hall 
with the music of bells and drums. The custom 
fell into disuse at the close of the Chow dynasty ; 
and the ‘personator’ has now been superseded i 
the portrait of the deceased, which is hung up on 
some special occasions when sacrifice is offered. 

(b) The ‘ ancestral tablet.’ —Though the origin of 
the tablet is traditionally ascribed to the latter 
part of the Chow dynasty, it is prebable that, like 
the ‘ personator of the dead,’ it was a development 
of an earlier method; and, judging from the fact 
that the character for ‘tablet’ is a combination of 
the radical for ‘stone’ and the phonetic ‘lord’ or 
‘pillar’ (contracted), it seems probable that the 
tablet was originally a miniature of the headstone 
at the ancestral tomb, intended for use on the oc- 
casions when sacrifices were offered in the ancestral 
hall instead of at the grave. Modern tablets vary 
in size and quality. The most usual form consists 
of two upright pieces of wood, the outer piece 
fitting into a groove near the top of the inner piece, 
and both set upright in a socket in a wooden base, 
thus resembling very closely the usnal Chinese 


tombstone. Both outer and inner surfaces contair 
inscriptions specifying the names and titles of the 
deceased, the date of birth and death, etc., and, at 
the bottom, two characters which mean ‘spirit 
throne.’ The latter character is, at first, written 
imperfectly, and the ceremony of completing it, by 
the addition of a dot, is regarded as an event of 
great importance, a high literary official being 
secured to ‘impose the dot,’ which thus represents, 
as it were, the official imprimatur, a kind of minor 
canonization. The tablet is generally kept in the 
house until the period of mourning is over, and 
then finds a place in the ancestral hall of the clan, 
if such exists; or in the domestic shrine within the 
porch of the house. It is a common mistake to 
suppose that the tablet is regarded as the constant 
home of the spirit; it is only when sacrifices are 
offered before it that the spirit is expected to 
occupy his throne ; and he vacates it as soon as the 
offering is completed, just as the ‘personator’ 
appeared and disappeared in earlier days. 

(c) Sacrificial materials.—Of the uature of the 
materials employed in the ancestral sacrifices no 
indications are given in the earliest references. 
The practice was, apparently, so well established 
that it was not considered necessary to furnish 
details; but, judging from the analogy of later 
usages, and the inherent meaning of the words 
for ‘sacrifice,’ we may suppose that the earliest 
sacrifices consisted of the presentation of a selected 
animal, the pouring out of libations of pure water, 
and tbe offering of appropriate fruits. In the 
early days of the Chow dynasty, as has already been 
mentioned, these rites were greatly elaborated, 
and the ‘Record of Rites,’ which professedly 
belongs to this period, contains the most careful 
details with regard to the animals to be selected ; 
the various kinds of spirits to be used in libations 
(the nse of spirits having been substituted for 
water after the discovery of distillation, tradition- 
ally as pariy as Yu, 2205 B.c.); the costumes and 
positions of the celebrants and assistants; the 
musical instruments and tunes to be played; the 
dancing, or posturing, to accompany the rites; 
etc. 

In this connexion it may bs sufficient to state tbat, as early 
as the days of Shun, the animal offered in sacrifice to ancestors 
was a young bull; and presumably it was of a uniform colour— 
a point which is much emphasized in later usage; in fact, of 
such importance was this ‘simplicity’ considered, that tbe first 
duty of the officer, hefore slaying the victim, was to cut off a 
portion of the hair behind the ear, and present it before the 
ancestral shrins, in order to demonstrate the fact of this uni- 
formity. Partof the fat of the victim was first extracted and 
burned, with a view to inviting, by its fragrance, the approach 
of the spirits; and their acceptance of the invitation was typi- 
fied by tbe entrance of the ‘ personator’ at this stage. The rest 
of the carcass was tben cut up, and a portion of the raw meat 
was placed before the ‘personator.’ Prayer was offered to the 
spirit specially invoked. The meat was then cvoked, and various 
dishes were presented to the ancestor, with goblets of spirits. 
After a long and elaborate ceremonial, the master of ceremonies 
announced that the spirit had, partaken to repletinn, ths 
‘persunator’ vacated hie seat, and tbe whole company present 
was entertained at a banquet. The response to the prayer was 
looked for on the following day, and was delivered by the 
‘personator.' The animals selected for the more important 
sacrifices were oxen, goats, and pigs ; and in the minor sacrifices 
of private families the flesh of dogs or fowls was permitted. 
In the case of ‘made dishes,’ it seems that the special predilec- 
tions of the departed were consulted, and a wide range of choice 
was allowed, the only restriction being that the character of the 
offerings should bs determined by the rank of the recipient, 
rather than by tbe status of the offerer. A high official, for 
instance, was entitled to a funeral becoming his rank, but not 
to sacrifices of equal dignity, unless his descendants could claim 
a position equal to tbat formerly occupied by bimself. 


At the present day the rites of sacrifice are 
similar to those mentioned above, but there is 
observable a greater ostentation in the case of 
private persons, and a breaking down of the 
ancient distinctions between the observances 
permitted to the several classes of the people. The 
“personator of the dead’ has disappeared, as has 
a been mentioned, 
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The Imperial worship of ancestors is associated 
now, as in very early times, with that of Shang-ti 
(the Supreme Ruler) at the annnal sacrifice of the 
winter solstice—the tablet representing Shang-ti 
being placed on the highest platform of the ‘ Altar 
of Heaven,’ facing south, whilst those which re- 

resent the five Emperors are set on either side, 

acing east and west. The carcass of a calf, care- 
fully selected, is placed before each shrine, together 
with pieces of silk and a number of sacrilicial 
vessels. The distinguishing feature of the sacrifice 
to Shang-ti is the whole burnt-offering of a young 
bull in a special furnace, and the presentation of 
a large piece of blue jade, emblematic of the 
highest authority. The whole ceremouy, including 
the preparatory season of fasting and puriäcablöb, 
is fully described in the Manchu ritual. 

The sacrifices to ancestors, on the part of the 
people generally, take place at the graves in spring 
and autumn; and also are performed before the 
‘tablet of the deceased’ on the occasion of the 
periodic festivals—the first, third, and fifteenth of 
the first moon; the festival of ‘Clear-Bright’ 
(about the 6th April); the fifth of the fifth moon; 
the fifteenth of the seventh moon; the fifteenth of 
the eighth moon; the first of the tenth moon; on the 
last day of the year ; and also on special occasions, 
such as weddings, etc. On less important occasions, 
such as a betrothal, or the assumption of the cap of 
puberty by a son of the house, announcements of 
the fact are made to the tablet, thus signifying 
the interest which the ancestors are supposed to 
take in the affairs of the family. 

The manufacture of paper articles, for trans- 
mission to the dead by means of burning, affords 
employment for millions of people; in some cities 
the beating out of tinfoil, and fixing it to sheets of 
Pees to be afterwards shaped into imitation 

ollars or ingots, etc., is the staple industry. The 
use of these articles is a comparatively recent 
innovation, and indicates a very serious degrada- 
tion of the idea of communion with the dead. 

(d) Object of the sacrifices.—The commonly re- 
eeived opinion that sacrifices are offered to ancestors 
with a view to sustentation, though not entirely 
erroneous when applied to the case of the more 
ignorant Chinese, finds little support or authority 
among the intelligent classes or in the ancient 
literature. It is true that the spirits are represented 
as partaking to repletion, and as thoroughly enjoy- 
ing the offerings presented to them; but these ex- 
pressions must be taken as figures of speech, which 
merely imply that the spiritual guests appreciate 
the good intentions of their filial descendants, on 
the analogy of a Chinese banquet where such polite 

hraseology is considered de rigueur. In the 

hinese classics it is repeatedly stated that the 
real value of the offering is to be measured by 
the spirit in which it is made ; the true sacrifice is 
the heart of the offerer, without which the most 
elaborate ceremony will utterly fail to secure the 
approbation of the spirits. The exhibition of food 
which the offerer himself consumes, and the burn- 
ing of pare money and utensils which benefit 
none but the manufacturer and retailer, possess no 
virtue apart from the ‘bit of heart’ which prompts 
the offering. 

No doubt in early times the idea of communion 
with the spirits of the dead was a powerful motive 
in the offering of sacrifices, and is still prominent 
in the case of the Imperial celebration; but in the 
popular observances of ancestor-worship selfish 
considerations are not altogether absent; the 
distribution of the usufruct of the ancestral 
property, on the occasion of the annual sacrifices, 
is a powerful motive to a regular participation in 
the ancestral rites. Social convention is a very 
important factor; the desire to make as good a 





show as one’s neighbours is also an active stimulus ; 
and superstition intervenes to confirm the time- 
honoured rites where the element of faith may be 
lacking. 

Ce seems to have regarded sacrifices as of 
subjective value only. Chucius, the great com- 
mentator of the 12th cent. A.D., insisted that there 
was not suflieient ground for the assurance that 
the spirits really existed; and the popular phrase 
ea and ended’ may serve to indicate the real 
attitude of the Chinese mind towards the question. 
Thus, though in the Imperial worship of ancestors 
the good offices of deceased Emperors with the 
Supreme Being are reverently acknowledged and 
invoked, in the great majority of cases the offer- 
ing of sacrifice is regarded merely as one of the 
‘accidents’ of filial piety, which is still considered 
a virtue of supreme importance, and neglect of 
which will surely issue in disaster to the un- 
filial and forgetful, from whatever spiritual source 
the nemesis may arise. 

It may be mentioned that a special festival is 
held on the 15th of the 7th moon for the benefit of 
the ‘hungry ghosts’ who have no descendants to 
sacrifice to them; and the customary offerings are 
made to them on the part of the people generally, 
not altogether from benevolent motives, but partly 
to obviate the possibility of injury to the living or 
uneasiness to the dead through the restlessness of 
these ‘orphan spirits.’ 

2. Divination.—Another method of communion 
with the dead was by means of divination, which 
is referred to in the most ancient records. It is 
mentioned in the time of Shun (2255 B.c.) as being 
employed with a view to learning the will of the 
ancestors concerning the choice of a successor to 
the throne, and again in the selection of officials. 
P'an-keng (1401 B.C.) is said to have been thus 
guided by the ancestors in the choice of a site for 
his new capital. The Duke of Chow (12th cent. 
B.C.) is frequently represented as consulting his 
ancestors by this means. 

The practice of divination seems to have been 
entrusted to certain officials, who consulted the 
omens indicated by the lines of the tortoise shell 
and the stalk of the milfoil plant. In the former 
case the upper shell of the tortoise was removed, 
and a quantity of ink spread over the under side; 
it was then held over a brazier, and the ink, in 
drying, formed a number of lines which the diviners 
professed to be able to interpret. The stalks of 
tbe milfoil, or yarrow, 49 in number, were mani- 
pulated according to certain prescribed rules, and 
the diagrams which they formed by combination 
were regarded as supplying further guidance. 
Other and simpler methods were in use amoxg the 
people generally in early days, but those just 
mentioned were employed at the Court. The 
omens were generally consulted at the Ancestral 
Temple, as later references seem to prove. 

The pseudo-scientific theories of Feng-shui (g.v.) 
(lit. ‘ Wind-Water’) are closely connected with the 
subject of communion with the dead, one chief 
object being the selection of suitable grave-sites, 
where the dead may be expected to rest in peace, 
and thus be in a favourable condition for friendly 
communication with the living. Another and 
more recent innovation is the practice of inquiring 
of the dead by means of a ventriloquist in the 

erson of a young girl, who, like the pythoness of 

hilippi, is supposed to reply on behalf of the 
deceased. A form of ‘planchette,’ consisting of a 
bent twig fastened to a cross piece which rests on 
the open palms of the medium’s hands, is used to 
trace characters upon a tablet covered with sand, 
and by this means communications are supposed 
to be transmitted by the spirits to their living 
interlocutors. The plaintive cry which may still 
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he heard in all parts of China, uttered from the 
roof of the house, and directed towards the north, 
ealling upon the soul, which has just taken its 
flight, to return to its old home, is mentioned in 
the ‘Record of Rites,’ and seems ‚to be of im- 
memorial antiquity. The preparation made for 
the return of the spirit on a stated day after death, 
when a table of eatables is placed in the kitchen, 
and a quantity of lime spread on the floor in front 
of the stove, with a view to tracing the approach 
of the spirit, may also he quoted as an instance of 
the popular view as to the possibility of communica- 
tion with the dead. 
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COMMUNION WITH THE DEAD (Chris- 
tian).— The present article will not treat of an 
such practices as the calling up of the dea 
mentioned, for example, in 1 S 28 (see ‘Necro- 
mancy’ in DIVINATION [Chr.]), and brought into 
vogue again in our own time by the ‘Spiritualists’ 
and ‘ Theosophists’ (see SPIRITUALISM and THEO- 
SOPHY). Nor shall we speak of the commemoration 
of the dead, which has heen treated separately 
above. We shall notice here only the beliefs, rites, 
and customs concerning the communion of the 
living with the dead which are hased on the Holy 
Scriptures, and which have been adopted by most 
of the Christian Churches. The idea of such 
intercourse has its origin in two fundamental 
beliefs: the belief in the immortality of the con- 
scious and personal soul, and the confidence that 
the honds of affection, religion, and gratitude, 
formed on earth, are eternal. These beliefs do 
not belong peculiarly to Christianity ; they existed 
among the Gauls, and still subsist among the 
Parsis and the Jews. 

For these more or Jess vagne heliefs, Jesus Christ 
substituted an absolute conviction based on His 
revelations concerning the nature of God who is 
Spirit, His relations with man, and everlasting 
life. ‘I am not alone,’ He said, ‘but I and the 
Father that sent me’ (Jn 8%). He was aware of 
the constant presence of God with Him, and it was 
from that knowledge that He drew the strength 
necessary for maintaining to the end the struggle 
for the salvation of the world. In the same way 
Jesus lived in Spiritual communion with Moses, 
whose law He had come to accomplish, and with 
Elijah and the other prophets, whose Messianic 
promises He fulfilled. We may recall, for instance, 
the scene of the Transfiguration, in the description 
of which the Apostles have expressed, in a manner 
as simple as it is admirable, their belief that their 
Master, the Messiah, was in spiritual relation with 
His predecessors. And later, when, in the struggle 
with the Pharisees and the Sadducees, Jesus fore- 
saw His apparent defeat and. death, He did not 
doubt for an instant that, even after His decease, 
He would continue to be in communion of spirit 
with His faithful friends. ‘I will not leave you 
comfortless . . . yet a little while, and the world 
seeth me no more ; but ye see me: becanse I live, ye 
shall live also’ (Jn 1428), Then, at the moment of 
His ascension, He exclaimed : ‘Lo, Iam with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world’ (Mt 282%), 

But what are all these declarations worth, how- 
ever solemn they are, in comparison with the 
pledge of His communion which He gave and gives 
still in the Eucharist? Onr Lord and Master, 
In instituting this Sacrament, wished not only to 
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impress deeply on the minds of His Apostles the 
memory of His supreme sacrifice as a symbol of 
brotherhood, but to give, through these symbols 
of His body and His blood, a pledge of His real, 
though spiritual, presence with all those who 
Ara helieve in Him and commune with His 
glorified soul. 

The Apostles and the Fathers of the Church 
inherited this comforting faith, and never doubted 
that they kept up intercourse with their heloved 
dead, through the medium of Christ. Hence arose 
the custom, which seems strange to us, though 
quite in harmony with faithful love, of letting one- 
self be ‘baptized for the dead’ (1 Co 15%). Those 
in view were certain deceased persons who had 
died converted to Christianity but without having 
been baptized; some relative who had a great 
affection for them, being persuaded that they could 
not be admitted into the Kingdom of heaven if 
they did not hear the seal of regeneration, thought 
he would secure the privilege for them by this 
vicarions baptism. This custom must have spread 
very quickly, for we know from Tertullian, 
Epiphanius, and John Chrysostom that it still 
existed in their time among some dissenting bodies. 
St. Paul in other passages (Gal 2%, Ph 12 413) 
asserts his faith in a close union between Christ, 
and himself. Had not his conversion heen accom- 
plished by the feeling of the continual presence, 
nay more, the possession of this Jesus, whom he 
had the remorseful feeling of having persecuted in 
the person of St. Stephen? Is not this the mean- 
ing of that accusing voice which he heard on the 
way to Damascus: ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me?’ 

The Apostolic Fathers, and then the Fathers of 
the Church, down to the end of the 4th cent., 
taught that it was lawful to remember before God 
the beloved dead, who died in the faith, and in 
the same way to pray on behalf of the martyrs, 
with a view to remission of the sins which they 
might have committed while on earth. Conversely 
it was held that these friends, now transfigured, 
thought of the living. Hence came that sentence 
inserted in the Apostles’ Creed: ‘I believe in the 
Communion of Saints.’ According to their point 
of view, there was a solidarity, and an emulation 
of thoughts, good actions, and prayers, between 
the faithful in heaven and those on earth, who had 
a common faith in Jesus Christ. They believed 
that these three divisions of the Body of Jesus 
Christ—the Church Militant, the Church Expec- 
tant, and the Church Triumphant—lent each other 
mutual help. This is the root of the Catholic 
dogma of the transference of the merit of the saints 
to the living members of the Church. 

We shall now notice the acts and customs by 
means of which this helief in the communion of 
the living and the dead showed itself in the Church. 
In the case of simple members who had passed 
away from the flock, the bond of affection was 
kept firm by means of visits to their tombs, by 
following their good example, and by reading 
their names, which were written on a diptych, 
in the church. After this reading, performed by 
the deacon, the priest used to pray for them thus: 
‘Horum omnium animahus dona requiem, Domi- 
nator Domine Deus noster, in sanctis tuis taber- 
naculis.’ The communion of the faithful ones 
with the huly Victim of Caray was maintained 
by prayer, by the imitation of His virtues, and by 
the Eucharist. From the time of the first persecu- 
tions, the Christians associated the martyrs, those 
heroic witnesses of Jesus Christ, with Him in their 
worship. They had a custom of gathering together 
on the anniversary of the death of the martyrs, at 
the very spot of their torture, or at their grave, 
and there, in an agape (‘love-feast’), they used to 
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celebrate their sufferings with songs of triumph 
and prayers (seeart. AGAPE). From the beginning 
of the 5th cent. they no longer prayed for them, for 
that would have seemed to do them wrong ;! on the 
contrary, they commended themselves to their good 
services. But, it must be noticed, the praise of the 
saints or the martyrs was never separated from 
the praise of Christ ; it was to Him as the supreme 
Intercessor, as the inexhaustible Source of hol 
life and of sacrifice, that the prayers were ad- 
dressed. This cult of the dead was called Natalia 
or Natalicia, i.e. birth-day, and is the origin of 
anniversary masses. 

When those Christians who, in the presence 
of torture, had denied Christ (/apsi), and other 
great sinners who had been excommunicated, 
wished to be reinstated in the Church after the 
close of persecution, they had a habit of implorin 
the intercession of the confessors who had survive 
the tortures and were onen high reputation 
with the flock and with the bishop. From this 
point it was only one step more to attrihute the 
same power to the deceased confessors, i.e. to 
the martyrs, for whom they reserved exclusively 
the title of Saints, and to invoke them as inter- 
cessors with God. Now this step was important, 
for it marks the boundary between that division 
of the Church which includes Anglicans, Preshy- 
terians, and Lutherans on the one hand, and the 
Orthodox Greek and Roman Catholic Churches on 
the other. This step was taken in the 3rd century. 

It is a strange fact that it was an Alexandrian 
theologian, Origen, afterwards condemned as a 
heretic, who first stated this belief in the inter- 
cessory power of the Saints. “All those men,’ he 
says (in Cant. Cant. tii. 75 [PG xiii. 160]), ‘who 
have departed this life preserve their love for those 
whom they have left below, are anxious about 
their safety, and help them by their prayers 
and intercessions to God.’ Then comes Jerome. 
In his Ep. cviii. ad Eustochium (PL xxii. 906), 
he addresses Paula, her mother, now dead, 
in these words: ‘Farewell, Paula! Come and 
help by your prayers your very old friend who 
respects you. Thanks to your faith and your 
good works, you are associated with Christ. 
Now, when you are in His presence, you will 
obtain more easily whatever you ask.’ Finally, 
St. Augustine, by the spell of his genius, con- 
secrated this belief in the intercession of the Saints, 
and encouraged among the faithful the custom of 
invoking them apart from, and sometimes instead 
of, Jesus Christ. Every one knows his admirable 
prayer on behalf of Monica, his mother (Confess. 
ix. 13): ‘I implore Thee, O Lord, to grant her 
pardon for her sins, for the love of that great Healer 
of our wounds, who was nailed to the cross... . 
If, during all the years that she lived after her 
baptism, she fell into any sin, pardon her, and do 
not treat her like a harsh Judge... . The only 
thing she has commended to us is to remember her 
at Thy altar, where she used to kneel during her 
lifetime, and where she had known the Holy 
Victim shared among the faithful.’ 

Henceforward the invocation of martyrs and 
saints, then the prayers addressed to the arch- 
angels and the Virgin Mary, as intercessors, 
became an integral part of the doctrine, ritual, 
and custom of the Roman Catholic Church. This 
practice is proved by numerous epitaphs, of which 
we shall quote a few: ‘Et in en tuis roges 
pro nobis, guia scimus te in Christo’; ‘ Vivas in 
Deo et roges’ ; ‘Ora pro parentibus tuis? But it 
must be observed that these expressions are later 
than the 5th century. 


1 Cf. Augustine, Sermo ccexix. de Stephano Martyre : ‘ Injuria 
est Re orare, cujus nos debemus orationibus com- 
mendari.’ 


Now there is a very great difference to be 
observed between these prayers addressed to the 
dead and the custom of having masses said to 
shorten the time of their stay in Purgatory. A 
few centuries were required before the Catholic 
doctrine arrived at this last stage. Masses for 
the dead originated in the practice of ‘private 
masses,’ which was established in the 7th and 8th 
centuries. Gregory I. was the first divine who 
taught that the sacrifice of the Mass could improve 
the condition of the dead in Purgatory. Walafrid 
Strabo (d. 849) confirmed the custom of private 
masses. Peter the Lombard (d. 1164) in his Liber 
Sententiarum (iv. 12), and Thomas Aquinas (d. 
1274) in his Summa Theologiae (Suppl. part iii. 
71, art. 10), completed the theory of the etlicacy 
of the prayers and of the celebration of the 
Eucharist for the departed souls. Every one 
knows how this custom, combined with the sale of 
Indulgences, gave rise to such abuse that many 
honest priests called for a reform of the Church. 

But, in virtue of the adage that ‘the abuse 
of a thing is not an argument against its use,’ 
we must ask ourselves if there is not, underlying 
these customs, a truly Christian idea, a legitimate 
sentiment. From the Christian point of view, the 
communion of the living with the dead derives its 
origin, as we have already noticed, from two or 
three beliefs deeply rooted in the human heart and 
confirmed by the Gospel—belief in the immortality 
of the soul, in the efficacy of prayer, and in the 
indissolubility of the bonds of love and religion 
formed on earth. This connexion is maintained 
and strengthened by visits and prayers at the 
grave of our beloved dead; and, in the case of 
heroes and martyrs, by the mention of their names 
and the praise of their virtues in publie worship. 
Restricted to these uses, it seems to the present 
writer to be a legitimate and comforting belief, 
which may serve to stimulate to piety end virtue. 
It shows the strength of the ties which bind 
ancestors to their descendants. It has inspired 
much Christian poetry, for example the poem of 
Victor Laprade entitled Nos morts nous aident, 
and the hymn of R. de Saillens which begins with 
the line, ‘II me conduit, douce pensée, of which 
the following are the essential ideas: we are never 
alone, either in trouble or in joy; besides Jesus, 
the Divine Shepherd, who always protects and 
guides His ‘sheep,’ our dead friends are present 
not far from us, invisible witnesses, who watch 
over us, and help us by their prayers; therefore 
let us faithfully maintain the spiritual communion 
with our dead which we had begun on earth. 
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COMMUNION WITHTHE DEAD (Muslim). 
—1. Pre-Islamic theory.—The scanty notices whick 
we possess of pre-Islamic beliefs about the state of 
the departed are sufficient to indicate that, like 
other peoples who buried their dead, the Arabs 
supposed that some of the habits and capacities 
displayed during life lasted on beyond it, and that 
in emergencies the dead hody could he called upon 
to discharge some of the functions of the living 
body. Just as crippled old warriors were taken to 
the battlefield, not to fight, but to exercise their 
good luck (yumn al-nagiba), so the custom of bring- 
ing dead heroes in their coffins to battle lasted on 
till the 4th cent. A.H. or later. A party of men, 
we are told, passed by the grave of Hatim of Tai, 
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whose hospitality was proverbial. They taunted 
the dead man with failing to provide them with a 
banquet ; in the middle of the night they heard 
a voice summoning them to feast on a camel 
which they found freshly slaughtered by the tomb.! 
In another form of the story? the camel was 
brought by Hätim’s son, to whom his dead father 
appeared in a dream in consequence of the taunt. 
The relation of this apparition to the occupant of 
the grave would be the same as that of the wraith, 
or ‘phantasm of the living,’ to the living; and a 
commonplace of Arabic poetry, going back doubt- 
less to pagan days, is the apparition of a mistress 
visiting her lover inadream. The real person was 
not the apparition in either case, but the body ; 
and prayers which survived into Islam were that 
the body might not be far removed, and that the 
grave might be well watered—water being no less 
necessary to the dead than to the living. 

2. The innovation of Islam.—The paradox of 
Islim lay not in assuming the continuance of con- 
sciousness aud personality, but in promising their 
complete recovery at the final judgment. Prob- 
ably the most logical interpretation of these 
doctrines was that some fragment of the body 
would remain as a germ for the future restoration 
of the whole ; and this seems to be the orthodox 
view. With it there is naturally associated the 
view ascribed to Ibn 'Abbäs, ‘the interpreter of 
the Qur’än,’ who, when asked what became of the 
soul at death, replied that it went out like a flame.? 
He would have accepted the formula of Aristotle, 
which makes the soul the entelechy of the body. 

It was not, however, possible to adhere to the 
doctrine of the resurrection and the final judgment, 
when men had to be roused to the sacrifice of their 
lives in the cause of Islam. The entry of the 
martyr into Paradise could not be delayed a mo- 
ment after death. After the second battle and 
first defeat of the Prophet, a text was revealed 
forbidding the application to the martyrs of the 
term ‘dead’; they were alive and in Paradise, 
waiting for their comrades. The next set of 
martyre actually sent a touching message through 
the Prophet to their friends. Nor, again, could 
the punishment of unbelievers be deferred. After 
the victory of Badr, when the bodies of tbe slain 
pagans were being cast into a pit, the Prophet 
asked them one by one whether they were now 
convinced. His followers marvelled that he should 
address dead bodies ; but he replied that they could 
hear perfectly, though they could not answer. The 
privilege of retaining consciousness, however, could 
not be confined to the bodies of unbelievers ; those 
of slain Muslims were presently found to retain 
their freshness decades of years after their burial. 
When they were exhumed, blood still flowed from 
their wounds. 

Whereas, then, with the pagans there were the 
dead body and the wraith, with the Muslims there 
was yet a third representative of the being, the 
inhabitant of Paradise or of Hell. The tradition— 
not without parallels in pagan beliefs—sometimes 
thinks of the former as a bird, or at least as 
possessed of wings. The difficulty of reconciling 
resurrection and judgment with the immediate 
entry into Paradise or Hell is usually got over by 
the supposition that there is a foretaste of their final 
fate in the case of both the pious and the wicked. 
Al-Ghazäli, in his classical treatise, more than sug- 
gests that men enter their final state at death, and 
that it is correct to say of a dead man that his 
resurrection has come. In any case, he rejects the 
supposition that death involves complete loss or 


1 Kitäb-al-Aghäni, xvi. 108. 

2 Mas’üdi, ed. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1861-77, iii. 328. 

3 Ibn Qutaiba, On Conflicting Traditions, Cairo, 1826 A.H., 
p. 186. 


suspension of consciousness, and he is convinced 
that the dead continue to take an interest in the 
affairs of their relatives ; when a newcomer arrives, 
he is met by his relatives, who wish to know what 
the various members of the family are doing, 
whether, e.g., the daughters are married. Com- 
panions of the Prophet are said to have resisted 
temptation through the fear of giving pain to their 
departed relatives.! The apparent inconsistency 
of these beliefs with Qur’änic texts (e.g. ‘thou 
canst not make the dead hear’) is got over by 
allegorical interpretation.? 

3. The popular belief.—The most ordinary form 
in which communication with the dead is thought 
to take place is in dreams; and cases in which the 
fate of the dead is revealed in this way are sup- 

osed to have occurred in every century of Islim. 

he poet Ferazdaq, who died in 110 A.H., seems to 
have appeared to several persons after his death, 
and assured them that he was saved; though his 
accounts of the reason were not perfectly con- 
sistent.? His rival Jarir was also seen, ‘suspended,’ 
after his death. The free-thinker Abu’l-Ala of 
Ma’arra in the 5th cent. A.H. was seen after his 
death, being devoured by two snakes.4 One of his 
works contains a series of imaginary interviews 
with various dead worthies, chiefly poets, who 
explain why they were saved.’ The persons most 
frequently seen in dreams are prophets and saints. 
In the year 586 A.H., Tbn Arabi in Cordova had a 
vision of all the prophets together, from Adam to 
Muhammad ; but the only one among them who 
addressed him was Hüd.® Visions of the Prophet 
Muhammad are specially welcome, because Satan 
cannot take his form, and such an apparition must 
be real.” One of the friends of the biographer 
Yägütsaw the Prophetinadream ; and, as the latter 
spoke Persian, this anecdote appears to be true.® 
In the year 346 A.H. a man appeared at Baghdad 
in the mosque that is ‘between the stationers and 
the goldsmiths’; he said he was the messenger of 
the Prophet’s daughter Fatima, who had appeared 
to him in a dream, desiring that a dirge on her 
sons should be chanted by a professional mourner, 
whom she specified ; the congregation welcomed her 
messenger, and offered him a gratuity, which be 
ee When the famous traditionalist Ibn 
‘Asakir had delivered seven lectures on the virtues 
of Abū Bakr (the first Khalif), and had then 
stopped, the Khalif appeared to one of the audience 
in a dream, mounted on a camel, to assure him 
that the course would be continued.” Visions of 
‘Ali and his sons are also comnion. 

4. Beliefs connected with Süflism.—It is recorded 
that the Prophet was in the habit of visiting graves, 
and this practice is recommended by Muslim theo- 
logians as a religious exercise. The notion of 
‘visiting’ is so closely associated with the grave 
that the latter is called in Turkish ‘a visiting- 
place.’ Saints may, indeed, be visited either at 
their actual tombs or at the places which they 
frequented during their lives; so the Sayyid Nefisa 
is buried in Maragha, ‘near the Long Grave in the 
main street’; but she ‘appears’ in the Cairene 
sanctuary to which her affections were attached. 
Likewise Sayyid Ahmad al-Rifa'i has a tomb in 
bis home Umm ‘Ubaida, and another in the desert 
where he used to perform his devotions; both 

1 Ihyä ‘uliim al-din, Cairo, 1306 A.B., iv. 865 ff. 

21bn Qutaiba, op. cit. pp. 186-191. 

3 Kitab-al-Aghani, xix. 45. 

4 Letters of Abwl-‘Ald, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, Oxford, 1898, 
p. 132, Arabic text. 

5 Risalat al-Ghufran, published in 1908 ; excerpted by R. A. 
Nicholson, in JRAS, 1902. 

8 Fugts al-htkam, Cairo, 1309 A.H., p. 191. 

7 Al-Ghazah, Ihya al-‘ulum, iv. 395. 

A pie of Learned Men, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, London, 1910, 
aTi 10 Tb. v. 144. 


8 Ib. v. 240. n Hariri, Maqama, xi. 
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tombs are visited, but it is only in the latter that 
the visitor feels awe and terror. } 

The theory which, as we have seen, ‚took 
shape in the early days of Islam, that the bodies of 
saints and martyrs retained their vital powers, 
became with many Süfis something like a dogma. 
‘I have seen,’ says one of these writers, ‘four 
shaikhs who have the same control of their actions 
in their graves as they had when alive: ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Jiläni, Ma'raf al-Karkhi,’ and two others 
less celebrated.? Somedetailsof this belief are given 
in the ae encyclopedia of Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 638 
A.H.).® saint was being buried, and the person 
burying him took the winding-sheet off the face of 
the corpse and let the cheek touch the dust; the 
saint opened his eyes and said, “Wouldst thou 
humiliate me before Him who hath exalted me?’ 
Ibn ‘Arabi declares that he had himself witnessed 
a similar event in the case of his friend Abdallah al- 
Habashi ; the layer-out was, in consequence, afraid 
to wash the corpse, but the dead saint commanded 
him to continue. The life of these saints in their 
graves is, Ibn‘Arabi says, ‘psychic,’ t.e. confined 
to praising God; hence their oratories after their 
deaths must not be used for any improper purpose. 
When a man in an impure state entered the oratory 
of the dead saint Abū Yazid Bistämi, his clothes 
took fire. Similarly, when some lads did mischief 
near the grave of Abū Sa‘id, the saint called out to 
them tostop.4 The remains of such saints continue 
to do after death what they did in their lifetime ; 
one of them had petitioned to be allowed to pray in 
his grave after death, and he was seen doing so. 
In such a case, one who looks at the face of the 
dead would doubt whether he were alive or not; 
only he has ceased to breathe, and his pulse has 
ceased to beat. This was the case with Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
father, who had foretold the day of his death fifteen 
days before its occurrence. ‘When we buried 
him, we were in doubt whether he were alive or 
dead.’ 

The writer who tells the most extravagant stories of this sort 
is the Egyptian mystic Sha'räni, of the 10th cent. A.H., who has 
recounted in a lengthy treatise God’s favours towards him.5 
Ons of these was the facility with which he could hold intercourse 
with dead saints. This, he says, was owing to the courtesy with 
which hetreated them when he visited their tombs, and his deal- 
ing with them as though they were alive. The sxperiences 
which he proceeds to record are certainly remarkable. He had 
omitted to visit the tomb of Shafi, founder of one of the law- 
schools; Shāfi'i (who had been dead seven centuries) appeared 
tohim ina dream, complaining of this neglect, and saying that he 
was imprisoned in his tomb and required tbe summons of a 
pious man [to enable him to leaveit]. After vainly asking leave 
to delay his visit till the next day, Sha‘raoi left the house where 
he was staying, and hastened to ths tomb, which is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cairo. Before ha got there he was met by Shafi, 
who took him to the top of the cupola, and there entertained 
him with a meal of white bread, cheese, and melon of a sort just 
thea introduced into Egypt. On another occasion Shāfiī ex- 
tended the invitation to the whole of Sha‘rani’s family, and 
appears to have entertained him and his daughters (whose 
names he gives) for some time in the mausoleum. When one of 
Sha‘rani’sfriends expressed some scepticism as to this intercourss 
with Shafi'l, the latter appeared in a dream to the friend, who 
was convinced and apologized. Sometimes the ghostly visitor 
consented to partake of food, and sometimes, having promised 
entertainment, he got living persons to provide it in his place. 
Occasionally Sha‘rani, when calling, failed to find his ghostly 
friends at home. This was the case when he visited the tomb of 
the Safi poet Ibn al-Färid, who appeared the following night, in 
a dream, to apologize for his absence. Another saint on whom 
he called had left his tomb to attend a battle in Rhodes. 

5. Muslim criticism of these narratives.—The 
degree of credence which attaches to these stories 
naturally varies with the intellectual calibre of 
individuals. Some criticism is thoroughly rational- 
istic; so the commentator on al-Ghazali’s work, in 
reference to the tradition that whoever sees the 
Prophet in a dream sees his real self, points out 
that this would imply that the Prophet could 

1 Sha’räni, Lata if al-Minan, Cairo, 1321 a.n., ii. 11. 
2 Al-Shatanüfi, Bahjat al-Asrär, Cairo, 1304, p. 63. 

8 Meccan Revelations, Cairo, 1293, i. 288. 

4 Maihani, Asrär al-Tauhid, Petersburg, 1899, p. 484. 
5 Latä’ if al-Minan, ii. 10. 





appear in a dream only to one person at a time, 
that he must appear as he looked at the time of his 
death, and that the grave at Medina must he 
empty on these occasions. Prohably many Muslims 
would agree with the views expressed hy Ihn 
Taimiyya (d. 728 A.ĦH.)? in his treatment of the 
whole subject of apparitions—the occurrence of 
which he hy no means denies. Muslims, he says, 
visit the tombs of those whom they reverence, and 
occasionally the visitor sees the tomb unclose, while 
some one in the form of the dead saint comes out or 
goes in, riding or walking. The visitor ordinarily 
Pa: the apparition to be the dead saint him- 
self ; but, of course, it is a demon, who has taken 
the dead saint’s form. Similarly it often happens 
that after a man’s death some one in his form 
comes and talks to the living, pays his debts, 
returns his deposits, and gives an account of the 
state of thedead. People think (not unreasonably) 
that the apparition is the dead man himself, but 
they are mistaken; the apparition is ademon. So 
there are cases in which, when the corpse is carried 
to the grave, a hand is stretched out under the 
bier and put into that of the dead man’s son. 
Sometimes a dying saint says, ‘Let no one wash 
my body after my death ; I myself will come from 
such and such a quarter and discharge that duty 
myself’; after the death a figure appears in the 
air and washes the corpse. The person who has 
received the charge supposes the figure to be 
the deceased ; in reality it is a demon. Sometimes 
the pious visitor to the grave of the prophet or 
saint sees (as he thinks) the prophet or saint come 
out and embrace or salute him; the visitor asks 
questions of the dead, and receives a reply from 
some one whom he sees or perhaps only hears. At 
times, without visiting the grave, he sees in the 
waking state persons riding or on foot, and is told 
that they are prophets, e.g. Abraham, Jesus, or 
Muhammad, and saints, e.g. Abū Bakr, Omar, or 
one of the Apostles. Ibn Taimiyya adds that he 
has known cases in which a Muslim has invoked 
some shaikh who was absent or dead, and has seen 
him come and help him. In all these cases the 
apparition isademon. If the person invoked from 
a distance is living, he often knows nothing of the 
experience; when, as is occasionally the case, he 
shares it, the demons must have wrought a double 
illusion. The author attests most of these cases 
from his personal experience, and adds that pagan 
countries like India are their usual location. So 
far from regarding them as a sign of God’s favour, 
he thinks that those who are thus exposed to the 
deception of the demons must have brought the 
misfortune on themselves by invoking others be- 
sides God. 

6. Attitude of modern Islamic theology towards 
them.—Reformed Islam, as represented by the 
Cairene Mandar, would apparently sweep away all 
these beliefs, which it supposes to be encouraged 
chiefly by the keepers of the tombs, who derive a 
rich harvest from the votive offerings and fees 
brought by the visitors.2 The treatment of the 
subject by an orthodox writer, the Sayyid Taufiq 
al-Bakri, head of the Safi communities in Egypt, 
in his manual for the guidance of his co-religionists,” 
represents a slight advance on Sha‘rani. In the 
chapter on the visitation of tombs he quotes 
(apparently with approval) traditions to the effect 
that, wheuever a man, passing by a tomb, salutes its 
inmate, the latter returns the greeting; that one 
of the blest was seen in a dream two years after his 
death, and stated that every Friday night and 
morniug [with the Muslims the day begins at 
sunset] he and his companions met at the residence 

1 Al-Jawäb al-Sahih,Cairo, 1905, i. 329, 
2 Manär, Cairo, 1320 A.H., p. 837. 
3 Al-Ta'lim wal-Irshad, Cairo, about 1905. 
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of one of their number and made inquiries about 
their living friends. ‘ Your bodies or your souls ?’ 
asked the dreamer. ‘Our bodies,’ was the reply, 
‘have perished; so, of course, it is a meeting of 
our souls.” The dreamer went on to ask, ‘ When 
we visit you, do you know of it?’ The reply was, 
‘Yes, on Friday evening and the whole of the day, 
and on Saturday till sunrise.’ Another tradition 
extends the period of consciousness to the day 
before and the day after the Friday. 

LITsRATURE.—This is given in the article. 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

COMMUNION WITH THE DEAD (Persian). 
—Among the Parsis no magical or mantic com- 
munion with the dead is observed, the feeding and 
clothing of the dead during the Hamaspathmaé- 
gaya (the festival in honour of the Fravashis [see 
vol. i. p. 454f.]) being a purely animistic offering 
to the deceased members of the family. In the 
official rites of the Avesta, however, we find several 
practices of communion with the dead, viz. the 

ringän, the ceremony practised in the houses 
immediately after a decease ; and the Srösh Darin, 
the following ceremony in the temple. Both of 
them serve the purpose partly of cleansing the 
house and the community from the defilement of 
death, partly and more nn ei helping 
and strengthening the soul of the deceased on his 
dangerous journey to the other world and before 
the judges who decide the fate of the dead. 

The Afringan is celebrated in the evening, from 
the lighting of the stars until midnight, by the 
two priests (the 26¢ and the raspi), the elements of 
the cult being water, flowers, and fruits, and, 
above all, the sacred fire. The two priests place 
themselves one opposite the other, and sing the 
prayers and the confessions, known as Ahuna 
vairya (Yasna xxvii. 13), Ashem vohu (Yasna 
xxvii. 14), and Fravardne (Yasna xi.16). Thehymn 
used on this occasion is the Dahma äfritish: “the 
blessing of the righteous’ (Yasna 1x.). Moreover, 
the daily prayers, the gähs, are said as usual five 
times in the day ; only they are now preceded by the 
Srösh-bäj (see Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 
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Introductory (N. SÖDERBLOM), p. 736. 
American (H. B. ALEXANDER), p. 740. 
Babylonian (A. JEREMIAS), p. 745. 

Celtic (E. ANWYL), p. 747. 

Chinese (W. G. WALSHE), p. 751. 

Christian (D. STONE and D. C. SIMPSON), p. 752. 
Egyptian (W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE), p. 760. 
Fijian (B. THOMSON), p. 762. 


COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Intro- 
ductory).—Throughout the whole history of 
communion with deity a distinction is traceable 
between direct and indirect (or mediated) com- 
munion. The medium may be a person (occa- 
sionally an animal) or a thing. The former cate- 
gory includes ecstatics, heroes, prophets, revealers, 
saviours, and saints; the latter is represented by 
organizations like the kingship or the priest- 
hood, and by various institutions, rites, sacrifices, 
and ceremonies, or bya church. A strong tendency 
is found in the great mass of religions to concen- 
trate communion with deity upon the mediator. 
Especially at the primitive stage deity and 
mediator are readily confounded, for primitive 
man does not draw any clear distinction between 
deity and one who has a real communion with 
deity. Either deity is more or less consciously 
apprehended as an impersonal mysterious Power 
present in animals, men, souls, and things; ora 


1892-93, ii. 686 ff.), the adoration of Sraosha (the 
angel of death, the peychopompos of Persian mytho- 
logy), and followed by the Patet (cf. Darmesteter, 
iii. 167 ff), the confession of sin, as a strengthen- 
ing of the soul, and an amends for the deceased’s 
want of piety and righteousness in his lifetime. 
The festival in the temple (Srõsh Darin) has 
as its sacramental element the consecrated bread 
(draona), a loaf being presented to Sraosha and 
then broken and eaten by the 20¢ at the culmi- 
nation of the service. From this sacred bread the 
whole festival has derived its name, Srösh Darin. 
On the afternoon of the third day the family and 
their friends assemble with the priest to celebrate 
a final festival, where, in addition to the daily 
prayers and the confessions of sin, vows are made 
in honour of the deceased, and alms and legacies 
are usually promised. The deceased, if he was 
a wealthy man, would also leave property for the 
poor, the amount of which is announced on the 
same occasion. The festival is concluded on the 
fourth day at dawn. This last moment is of 
the highest importance: now the fate of the soul 
is to be decided on the Chinvat Bridge (the bridge 
of judgment), and all the forces of prayer must be 
ut forth to sustain him in the moment of judgment. 
herefore, the prayers of the preceding days are 
repeated and supplied with four äfringäns, the last 
of which is addressed to Sraosha ; finally, a draona 
is offered to him and to the Fravashis, the genii of 
the dead. This concludes the ritual of the cere- 
mony, which is followed by a merry and abundant 
feast. Sheep are killed, and their fat is thrown 
into the fire before the eating of the flesh; the 
priests and the poor are given clothes and money. 
Arrived in heaven—thanks to this assistance—or 
in hell—in spite of it—the soul is left to itself 
without further communion with the living, the 
ideas and the customs of the cult of the Fravashis 
belonging to quite another sphere of popular belief. 


LITERATURE.—J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892~ 
1893, ii. 146-154, 686 ff. ; J. J. Modi, ‘ The Funeral Ceremonies of 
the Parsees, their Origin and Explanation,’ JASB, ii. No. 7. 
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of the Powers, i.e. by a certain spirit or soul or 
god. The possession may be occasional (in trance), 
or perpetual (during the lifetime or after death), or 
the subject of it may even be an incarnation of 
a particular deity—for example, the Egyptian 
Apis, the avatdras of Vishnu, the imams of 
Shiism, the Dalai Lama, incarnation of Avalo- 
kiteSvara, etc. The man full of mana (q.v.), or in 





communion—the magician, the king, the priest, 
the mystic, the walt (‘the intimate friend’ of 
God, exalted in Muhammadan worship above the 
Prophet), the saint, or the incarnation—receives 
cult as a living god. The Divine man may be 
worshipped during his lifetime as well as after 
death. In many cases his intimate communion 
with deity, 2.e. his being penetrated with power or 
divinity, is discovered or duly testified only after 
death. It may be that only his soul after death, 





not himself during his lifetime, is provided with 
mana or deity. The Church beatifies only after 


man (or an animal, or a thing) is possessed by one | death ; in some cases the sanctitude (i.e. com- 


